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And slowly answered Arthur from the barge: 

**The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 

And God fulfills himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world."’ 
—Tennyson, ‘‘The Passing of Arthur’’ 


<> 


HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS FREE 


Daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday from 2 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 oclock. 


MarsHaty Brpwe i, Organist 
<D 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 

The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men and women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CaRNEGIE 


The Carngcre MaGazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 


BON JOUR, MR. PHELPS! 


William Lyon Phelps is. now retiring from his 
work at Yale after forty-two years of teaching in 
the rich fields of literature. It is very easy to 
imagine such a man beginning his task in the 
oat power of inexperience and developing his 
talents until he has grown to be an electric light- 
house, whose beneficent rays extend themselves 
far beyond the range of his classes and illuminate 
the receptive mind of his country. But his genius 
does not stop at books. He is president of the 
New Haven iviaaliny Orchestra and of the New 
Haven Little Theater, Guild. In these years 
of teaching he has seen Yale grow from a 
cloistered coliege, whose world of action was 
bounded by the confines of a small town, into a 
university where the invention of one generation 
opened a universe through the telephone, the 
automobile, the airplane, and the radio. He re- 
gards the pulpit and the stage as the handmaidens 
of righteousness and culture in the life of the 
nation, and he has contributed to both of them 
from his own versatile storehouse of knowledge. 
Finally, he has written for the CarneGiz MaGa- 
zinE—the last expander of his fame! He speaks of 
his withdrawal from Yale as a retirement, but a 
human machine so active in its spiritual functions 
can never cease from productive creation, and in 
bursting away from the shackles of college work 
he but makes himself free for the larger delights 
of untrammeled authorship, the fruits of which 
are sure to be refreshing and abundant. 


THE KING OF KINGS’ ENGLISH 
Dear CarNEGIE: 

In your April number you quote the Prince of 
Wales as saying of world peace that “‘we must 
by our every action, in our everyday conversation, 
and even in our very thoughts, seek peace and 
ensue it.’’ Is there any authority for the Prince's 
quaint use of the word “‘ensue’’? 

—C. Ausrey WILLIAMs 

The use of this word as a transitive verb is most 
unusual, and yet the Prince of Wales had the 
highest of all authorities in heaven and on earth 
for thus employing it. See I Peter 3:11—‘‘Let him 
eschew evil, and do good; let him seek peace, 
and ensue it."’ 


AMN’T I 
Dear CaRNEGIE: 

At our dinner table a child just home from 
school said: ‘‘I am elected, ain’t I?’’ A discussion 
ensued as to how we could get away from that 
barbarous ‘“‘ain’t I."’ ‘‘Aren’t I'’ was suggested 
but immediately rejected. Is there no escape from 
the ponderous circumlocution, **Am I not?” 

—Loutse M. Cansy 

‘Aren't I,’ mixing plural and singular, will 
not do. ‘‘Amn’'t I’’ is a correct abbreviation and 
seems to be making its way into common usage. 
When not in a hurry to catch a train, ‘‘am I not”’ 
is better. 
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NAZI CLOUDS OVER THE 
GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 


By Tuomas StockHAM BaKER 
President of the Carnegie Institute of Technology 


[The second American chosen to fulfill the ideal of the newly created Carl Schurz Memorial Founda- 
tion—‘‘the enrichment of the life and thought of the American people by promoting understanding and 
good will between them and the a of the German-speaking countries’’—Dr. Baker has returned from 


his recent months of lecturing in 


erman universities, where he has been able to observe many sig- 


nificant changes. As a young scholar in the University of Leipzig, later as professor of German literature 
and language in this country, and now as the head of a great educational institution, he is well pre- 

ared to ale with sympathy and insight the intellectual atmosphere of contemporary Germany. The 
[towing article is printed through the courtesy of the New York Times. ] 


THE present is 
not only a period 
of great serious- 
ness for the Ger- 
man Republic 
but it is also one 
of peril for Ger- 
man scholarship 
and science. 
Many of the dis- 
tinguished uni- 


versity profes- 
sors, while they 
stoutly proclaim that there has been no 
decline in the accomplishments of Ger- 
man scholars, are anxious about the 


future. They view with concern the 
intensification of party feeling among 
the students and the frequently re- 
curring outbreaks against university 
authority, and the repressive measures 
that are being taken by the present 
government to discourage liberalism 
and freedom of thought. 

My visit to nearly a dozen of the 
larger German universities and techni- 
cal schools has been made at a time of 
great unrest. But in spite of the prev- 
alent feverish spirit magnificent work 
is being done, especially in the fields of 
ao and ay gare My lectures 

ave dealt with some of the aspects of 
American life and have been listened to 
with close attention. The present and 
future relations of the United States to 
Europe is a subject very much in the 
minds of all thoughtful Germans. 


As an American I have had much 
satisfaction in the high praise that is 
given to current scientific work in the 
United States. Just as the political im- 
portance of America has increased 
vastly in the last generation, so the 
value of our scholars has grown. I 
have been told that the leading men in 
a half dozen or more fields of scientific 
work are now to be found in the United 
States. The recent award of the Nobel 
Prize in Physics to Langmuir has been 
received with universal approval. The 
achievements of the American scholar 
are regarded as of first-rate importance. 

Germany is carrying on an experi- 
ment in the education of thousands who 
will never find an opportunity to use 
their university or engineering training 
as a means of livelihood. ‘‘What will 
be the result?’’ one hears on every hand. 
If many of the present generation of 
students will never find employment 
in their professions or vocations, one 
wonders whether the present system of 
highly specialized instruction is the 
one best suited to produce individual 
and national happiness. Germany used 
to be called a nation of professors. The 
university has grown in importance but 
it is no longer the center of calm, 
cloistered scholarship. It is a focus of 
political and social unrest. 

The total number of students now in 
German universities and technical 
schools of the grade of universities 
amounts to one hundred and forty 
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thousand. It is estimated that there are 
three hundred and thirty thousand 
positions in Germany for which aca- 
demic training is required, of which ten 
thousand are available yearly. Every 
year there are about thirty thousand 
graduates; therefore we may conclude 
that two thirds of this number have 


little hope of securing positions. This 
surplus of academically trained men is 
piling up every year and it presents 
a social and economic and possibly a 
political problem of very grave im- 


portance. In 1914 there were 116 uni- 
versity students per hundred thousand 
of population, while in 1930 the ratio 
oll aesetprer to 203. 

The economic crisis has had very 
little effect upon reducing the attendance 
at the universities. Even in 1932 there 
were more who matriculated than there 
were who left the universities. There 
is talk of limiting entrants but, as edu- 
cation is entirely in the hands of the 
State, any effort to close the doors of 
institutions of higher learning to well- 
pneares students is regarded as inter- 
erence with the rights of the citizen. 
The return of good times will not only 
give larger opportunities to university 
graduates but it will reduce the number 
of candidates for matriculation, because 
a not inconsiderable number are enter- 
ing universities because they can find 
no work. 


I have inquired 
frequently about 
the ability and prep- 
aration of the 
present students. | 
am usually told: 
““We have just as 
many good students 
as we have ever had 
but a great many 
more incompe- 
tents."’ Apparently 
the country can 
supply only a cer- 
tain number who 
really belong in the 
universities. The 
others have been 
well prepared and can meet the techni- 
cal requirements but they are lacking in 
originality and initiative. The stu- 
dents have never been more industrious 
or more serious. They realize that the 
competition for positions is so keen 
that only the most faithful and most 
competent have any chance to succeed. 
I have the impression that their mood 
is not only serious but also somewhat 
cheerless. We must bear in mind that 
the present students passed their early 
years during the War period. The 
rector of one of the historic universities 
told me that he sensed an entirely 
different atmosphere now, as compared 
with that of the pre-War period. “‘In 
the old days,”’ he said, ‘‘when I entered 
my lecture room, there was always a 
buzz of good-natured conversation. 
Now, when I face my students, I find 
much of the cheeriness has disappeared. 
They are not only earnest but they are 
gloomy.”’ 

Apart from their work their chief 
interest is in politics. I was surprised 
to learn from a former minister that in 
his opinion from 75 to 80 per cent of the 
present university students are anti- 
capitalistic. They feel that the present 
capitalistic system is a failure and must 
be changed—although only a small 
number are communists. Hitler has 
stirred their imagination and has fired 
their enthusiasm. Many of them look 
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to him not only to save their country 
but they also base their hopes of earn- 
ing a livelihood on the changes that he 
will make, both in governmental and 
economic conditions. Their enthusiasm 
for Hitler is partly spontaneous and 
partly inspired. His political lieu- 
tenants are supposed to have much to 
do with the disturbances that are con- 
tinually breaking out in the universi- 
ties. The students are happy to accept 
the commission to create a new patri- 
otism, a new nationalism. They are 
happy to regard themselves as saviors 
of their country. Hitler's appeal to 
them has flattered their vanity and in- 
creased their importance in their own 
eyes. They enjoy the militant method 
of extending German Kultur and the 
quasi military system—the uniforms, 
the discipline, and the fervid rhetoric 
of their Nazi leaders. The high-handed 
methods which Hitler encourages or at 
least condones are sometimes tragic in 
their results and his influence has dealt 
a serious blow to academic freedom. 
No professor or lecturer is quite sure 
that some day he may not be the victim 
of the attacks of the students. When a 
new man is appointed to a university 
faculty, his previous record is studied 
minutely—not only his scientific and 
intellectual accomplishments—but such 
questions as these are asked: is he in- 
clined toward pacifism; has he any 
leanings toward 
the internationalist 
viewpoint; and, 
above all, is he a 
Jew? If the answers 
are not satisfactory, 
a Campaign against 
him may be 
launched. There 
will be disturbances 
in his classroom 
which sometimes 
go as far as the 
introduction of tear 
gas and stink 
bombs. A number 
of professors in re- 
cent years have 


been driven out by such activities. 
What will be the effect of this terrorism 
on German scholarship and culture? 
The responsibilities and anxieties of the 
rectors are now multiplied; they never 
know when an outbreak may occur; the 

rotection of a professor is sometimes 

yond their power; and the discus- 
sions with the students in critical 
times are cften humiliating. 

Quite apart from the constraint caused 
by the continued fear of student demon- 
Strations is the cramping effect upon 
academic life of the feeling that the 
universities are being forced to work 
for an intense form of nationalism. 
There was something significant in the 
flags at half-mast on the University of 
Berlin at the time of the State funeral 
of one of Hitler’s minor lieutenants. 
It will be recalled that on the evening 
of the day on which the present Chan- 
cellor was appointed, a police officet 
and a follower of Hitler were killed. 
The new cabinet decreed a State funeral 
in the cathedral for these two unim- 
portant people. That the University 
was commanded to lower its flags on 
this occasion seems to me a surrender of 
scholarship and liberalism to an ex- 
treme form of party politics. The uni- 
versity must now take orders from 
above, from Hitler and his associates, 
as well as undergo the pressure, from 
below, of the alee: Possibly, when 
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Germany achieves stability, be it a 
dictatorship or a monarchy or a return 
to republican government—a remote 
possibility—academic freedom may be 
restored. 

In spite of many adverse conditions 
research is being pursued as devotedly 
and possibly as effectively as ever. 
Some of the professors feel constrained, 
some humiliated, some alarmed by the 
thought of what is ahead of them, but 
they do not relax their efforts nor lower 
their standards. Their salaries have 
been reduced but on the whole their 
financial situation is by no means bad. 
They complain that they cannot secure 
sufficient money for equipmeat and 
supplies, but here and there one sees 
magnificent new laboratories. Such an 
organization as the Kaiser Wilhelm- 
Gesellschaft, which supports laboratory 
groups in various parts of Germany 
devoted to research, and which draws 
some of its funds from private indi- 
viduals, is feeling the pinch of hard 
times; but its work is proceeding with 
enthusiasm and it is probably the 
greatest single agency in the world for 
the advancement of pure science. 
Dahlem, the little suburb of Berlin 
where most of its laboratories are 
assembled, is outwardly untroubled by 
the storms of nationalism which are 
sweeping the country. It seems to 
realize Lord Bacon's dream of a com- 
pany of scholars devoted to the pursuit 
of knowledge, which he has described 
in his ‘‘New Atlantis."’ In their re- 
search work they are at least not 
harassed by the demand for practical 
results and by the necessity of teaching 
large numbers of students. 

Germany had even before the War a 
surplus of university graduates. Very 
minor positions were held by men with 
highly specialized training. Now this 
surplus is much larger and is growing 
by leaps and bounds. This condition 
must make for discontent and unrest. 
In passing, I might say that in my 
opinion some of the confusion in 
present-day German politics is due to 
the fact that a larger proportion of the 
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population is made up of university 
men than is the state in most other 
countries. They try to be independent 
in their thinking, they find it difficult 
to make compromises, and the result is 
an utter lack of political efficiency and 
cooperation. 

It is fruitless, possibly unwise, to 
attempt to forecast the future. I asked 
a sa ieaaek what would be the state 
of mind of these men ten years hence. 
He replied, ‘‘We Germans never attempt 
to look ahead even six months."’ The 
present student body is being trained in 
an atmosphere of revolt. Hitler will 
not be able to satisfy their expectations 
either as to their careers or as to their 

olitical ideals. They will be disil- 
usioned because no man can carry out 
all the promises that he has made. It 
has often been said that as his party 
is called the national-socialist party, 
his failure will mean that the national 
conception will disappear and the 
socialistic conception will become su- 
preme. In other words, a dissatisfied 
and disillusioned national-socialist is 
likely to become a radical socialist. 
The students of today may, ten years 
hence, be extreme socialists. Whatever 
happens will depend very much upon 
their leaders. 

It seems to me that the present system 
of education is more adapted to making 
efficient workers than it is in making 
enlightened, broad-minded men. The 
university aims chiefly to train produc- 
tive scholars. The professor holds his 
position because he has written au- 
thoritative monographs and books on 
the subject which he professes. His 
study is generally specialized. His 
writings are often without human in- 
terest and sometimes pedantic. His 
pupils are expected to acquire their 
scholarly technique by studying in the 
greatest detail a very small field. This 
system has produced prodigious monu- 
ments of scholarship and a large class 
of men with great erudition. But I am 
not certain that it is a system that 
creates joy in intellectual work. Oc- 
casionally one hears a note of dissatis- 












faction from the university authorities. 
A recent speaker in a lecture at the Uni- 
versity of Munich said: “There has 
grown up a Certain tension between the 

ople and the universities; there has 
cos a decline in the influence of the 
universities upon the students them- 
selves, and upon the people in general. 
Scientific research is on a high plane and 
the organization of aacitiak instruc- 
tion is on the whole satisfactory. 
Obvious mistakes have been made in the 
last decades. At the beginning of the 
century the universities adapted them- 
selves to the spirit of the times, instead 
of striving to direct it and to mold it. 
The natural sciences should have at- 
tempted to create a higher conception 
of life. Instead of this, a calculated, 
practical form of specialization split up 
university education into narrow fields. 
The upper classes, in spite of their 
admirable professional training, failed 
to gain the humanistic elements in their 
education that are desirable. The re- 
lieving of the tension between the 
people and the university must be ac- 
complished through means that are 
intellectual. A philosophical super- 
structure, from which a religious ele- 
ment will not be omitted, that will 
cover and unite all the sciences, must be 
created. In the earnest seeking for the 
new, which must come, the natural 
sciences are already finding their way 
back to philosophy and in this manner 
are bridging the gap between the 
humanities and science which have 
been mutually irreconcilable and in- 
comprehensible. In this epoch of syn- 
thesis, science must assume a more 
general, a more universal form. This 
intellectual revolution, which will 
change the present cultural diffusion 
into a rational unity, will cause to dis- 
appear the disappointment which stu- 
dents and people feel toward university 
training.” 

This is a lofty goal that the German 
scholar sets himself, and defined in a 
characteristically German manner, but 
at present I see few evidences of its at- 
tainment. 
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It is difficult, of course,:in a period 
of economic distress and political fer- 
ment to cultivate the humane aspects 
of the intellectual life. At present the 
least admirable traits of human nature 
are swaying the universities. One 
observes the increasing dominance of 
olitical leaders in academic affairs; the 
omenting of racial enmities; anti- 
foreign agitation; the encouragement of 
students from Germany proper to go to 
Danzig and K6nigsberg for study in 
order to make propaganda against the 
resent status of the Corridor and 
eg the preaching of a militant 
Kultur; and, finally, the limiting of 
academic freedom. 

It is interesting to observe the zeal 
of Hitler for German Kultur—a man of 
no education and few intellectual pur- 
suits—and to hear the ahacuntine 
speeches of the Hitlerite students as 
they gather around the statue of Hegel 
just outside the University of Berlin. 
A beardless youth steps out of the 
crowd, takes his position in front of the 
bust of the philosopher, and begins a 
oe on the necessity of keeping 

erman culture clear of alien elements. 
It is at a time when the case of Pro- 
fessor Cohn of Breslau, who was driven 
out by the activities of the students, is 
very much in the papers. The young 
orator warns his hearers that Breslau, 
the city nearest the eastern boundary, 
is an outpost of German culture and 
that it should be preserved from the 
defiling influences of the Jews within, 
and the Poles and Russian Bolshevists 
without. There follow the impas- 
sioned speech, the Fascist cheers and 
the salute, and the crowd breaks up or 
forms its ranks and marches off. The 
enthusiasm of the students, I might say 
their idealism, is indeed admirable. If 
only their zeal for culture were less 
political and more intellectual! The 
points of view of American students 
and German students could hardly be 
more remote. The American student is 
apathetic toward politics; and if he is 
interested in culture, he is rather shy 
about it and could be brought to speak 








publicly about its encouragement only 
with difficulty. The German student 
feels that the future of the State is in 
his hands and that patriotic university 
men must work to promote the national 
spirit. It would be a catastrophe if the 
American universities were invaded by 
politics, but the indifference of our 
students to questions of government 
and international affairs goes too far. 

There are other elements in the mood 
of the German student. He enjoys being 
an agitator; he enjoys his importance; 
he likes the idea of being in an organiza- 
tion, and even its military discipline 
and the uniform. 

The technical schools, while not 
entirely free from political unrest, 
suffer very much less than the uni- 
versities. The students seem less radi- 
cal, although their future is certainly 
just as unfavorable as that of the uni- 
versity men. Unemployment among 
engineers is alarming but they reject 
with great unanimity the claims that 
are made by the technocrats. In some 
technical schools permission is granted 
to unemployed graduate engineers to 
return to their Alma Mater for a period 
of three months to do research work 
in the laboratories. They receive a dole 
which is just sufficient to buy their 
food. The system, however, is effec- 
tive in keeping up morale, and not 
infrequently as a result of their in- 
creased experience and training they are 
able to secure positions when their time 
of service is completed. 

To a visitor from a foreign country, 
especially if he has been at one time a 
student in Germany, a great change 
appears to be taking place in the uni- 
versities. But a stranger who had 
studied in Italy and had come back to 
visit his university when Mussolini 
began his sway would have found 
great changes. Will Hitler be a 
Mussolini? And will Germany accept 
the kind of domination that Italy ac- 
cepts, and apparently enjoys? It is 
easier to answer the latter question in 
the affirmative than the first. I suspect 
that Germany will be docile if the force 
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from above is sufficiently strong, but 
has Hitler sufficient force? In any case 
the present turbulent state of the uni- 
versities is only one element—an im- 
portant one—in the whole complex of 
German conditions, international, 
political, financial, social, and educa- 
tional. 


HEATING OUR NEIGHBORS 


7 CarneciE Institute has negoti- 
ated an agreement to its conclusion 
whereby the power plant which is now 
used for the supply of steam heat to the 
Library and Institute will be enlarged 
to a Capacity enabling it to furnish 
steam heat to the University of Pitts- 
burgh’s Cathedral of Learning and to 
the new building of the Mellon Insti- 
tute of Industrial Research. These good 
neighbors have undertaken to supply 
all the money required to modernize the 
power plant and acquire the necessary 
new equipment for its larger service, 
and thereafter to pay at cost for the 
steam heat which each will consume. 
The Institute has already within the 
past few weeks piped its steam heat into 
the Phipps Conservatory in Schenley 
Park, charging the city for the service 
at cost and thereby saving the tax- 
payers a very substantial sum over the 
cost heretofore paid in that quarter. 
The results of this use of one plant 
for these institutions are, first, a saving 
to each of the individual users as com- 
pared with the capital investment and 
interest charges which would be in- 
— if each one had set up an in- 
— plant; and second, there is 
y one power plant and one smoke 
oak where otherwise there would be 
four, and all of them located close to 
the entrance of Schenley Park. The 
plant when thus enlarged will continue 
to be under the direction of Roy B. 
Ambrose, manager of Buildings and 
Grounds. 


Political liberty is to be found only in moderate 
governments. 
—Mon TEsQuizu 
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THE CHURCH CROMWELL LIBRARY 


By Ratpo Munn 
Director of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


eerennne has again profited greatly 
through the generosity of a citizen 
who has made an extensive collection 
of books for his own needs, and then 
has given them to Carnegie Library for 
the use of all readers. 

The Church Collection of Crom- 
welliana, gathered by Samuel Harden 
Church during the 
preparation of his 
own book on Crom- 
well, is the latest 
notable gift to the 
Library. It com- 
ee about four 

undred items, and 
is believed to be the 
most complete col- 
lection of books 
about the great 
Puritan leader 
which can be found 
anywhere. It in- 
cludes most of the 
books which were 
written about 
Cromwell by the 
Cavalier and Puri- 
tan historians; the 
State papers gathered 
by John Rushworth 
while serving as clerk of the Long 
Parliament; the letters and speeches 
preserved by Cromwell’s own secre- 
tary, John Thurloe; the foreign cor- 
respondence conducted by John Milton, 
who before he was stricken with blind- 
ness had laid aside his poetry to conduct 
Cromwell's foreign affairs; and about 
seventy-five biographies of the great 
reformer. 

Because Cromwell's influence per- 
meated every phase of the life of his 
times, this collection includes the 
sources of the entire history of the 
Commonwealth period. The personages 





OLIVER CROMWELL 
By Sir Peter Ley 
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and events, the manners, customs, 

licies, wars, and the growth of Eng- 
ish liberty through those troubled 
times are all reflected in these con- 
temporary records. 

Included in the collection are many 
books and pamphlets which dealers 
list as extremely rare, and which were 
secured by Colonel 
Church only after 
exhaustive search 
by his agents 
abroad. The gift 
came to the Library 
without any re- 
strictions, but be- 
cause all of the 
books relate defi- 
nitely to Cromwell 
or some aspect of 
the history of his 
times it has been 
determined to keep 
them together as a 
unit. This neces- 
sitates an expansion 
of the Library's 
scheme of classi- 
fication and it will 
be several months 
before the books are 
ready for use. Each book will be des- 
ignated by a special bookplate and the 
collection will become part of the 
Reference Department. 

Behind the gathering of this great 
mass of source material there lies an 
interesting human story. 

‘““‘Why,’’ I asked Colonel Church, 
‘‘from among all of the notable men of 
all times did Cromwell appeal to you 
so strongly?” 

‘When, a good many years ago, I had 
finished the reading of Hume’s History 
of England, the one figure which stood 
out in my comprehension high above 
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all the other rulers in that great pagean- 
try of history was Oliver Cromwell,”’ 
he replied. “‘And yet, I said to my- 
self, if Cromwell was the cruel and 
hypocritical creature that Hume painted 
on his canvas he could not possibly 
have done the things for English liberty 
which Hume ascribed to him. I then 
began an investigation, resolved to dis- 
cover the true character of the Puritan 
leader, but partisan descriptions were 
encountered in nearly every book. One 
school of writers, with Carlyle at the 
front, presented him as a perfect being 
endowed with a divine mission for his 
country; the other school, with Claren- 
den taking the lead, loaded his memory 
with obloquy and charged upon his 
private ambition every unwholesome 
act of his time.” 

In pondering these conflicting views, 
the imperative need for the right 
measure of a mighty man impelled him 
to undertake the writing of his book, 
“Oliver Cromwell: A History,”’ and for 
nearly six years he devoted the whole 
of his evening leisure to this work. 
The actual labor of writing was not 
begun, however, until he had purchased 
every book and every pamphlet whose 
existence his studies had revealed to 
him; and in this way he assembled the 
collection of Cromwellian literature 
which he has just presented to the 
people of Pittsburgh. 

After fully exploring this vast monu- 
ment of letters, it appeared to him 
that a sufficient story of Oliver Crom- 
well and of the events which made his 
extraordinary career possible had not 
been written outside the general his- 
tories; and indeed the best of the 
general histories, like those by Gardiner 
and Firth, were written after the publi- 
cation of his own work. 

It is a source of amazement to his 
friends that Colonel Church could have 
accomplished the vast amount of read- 
ing and research which went into the 
preparation of his book while fully 
employed as an official of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. The explanation 
lies, of course, in the fact that it was a 


labor of love. All social engagements 
were necessarily declined and the hour 
for retiring was pushed far into the 
night during those years of 1889 through 
1894. 

Whatever the sacrifices, they were 
perhaps fully compensated by the en- 
thusiasm with which the book was re- 
ceived by scholars and the general pub- 
lic here and abroad. Seven editions 
were brought out by Putnam, and with 
the exception of the works of Washing- 
ton Irving, ‘Oliver Cromwell: A His- 
tory’’ became Putnam's most frequently 
printed historical volume. 

Just as a man’s significance may be 
measured, in part, by the worth-while 
enemies he has made; so the importance 
of this book may be judged by the fact 
that the Honorable ‘‘Tay Pay’’ O’Con- 
nor attacked certain parts of the Irish 
narrative. He was, however, careful to 
show the kindliest attentions when the 
author visited London by inviting him 
to be his guest at the House of Com- 
mons. 

Colonel Church recalls that the dis- 
cussion of this book in England, es- 
pecially its comment upon the absence 
of an official monument to Oliver Crom- 
well, led Sir William Vernon Harcourt, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
write to him that he had directed Her- 
bert Gladstone, son of the great Liberal 
statesman, to bring in a bill for an ap- 
a for a statue of Cromwell, 

ut when young Gladstone had done 

this, the Irish members of Parliament, 
eighty-three strong, united to oppose 
the measure, and the Liberal govern- 
ment of that day suffered a defeat. 

When Lord Salisbury immediately 
came into power as Prime Minister, he 
wrote to Colonel Church on February 
3, 1898: ‘*A bust of Oliver Cromwell by 
Bernini has been presented to and ac- 
cepted by Her Majesty's Government, 
the donor being Mr. Charles Wert- 
heimer. It has been placed in one of the 
corridors of the Palace of Westminster.” 

Later, a statue in heroic size by 
Thornycroft was erected in the palace 
yard of Westminster. 
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AN EXHIBITION OF SKETCHES BY THE 


CHILDREN’S DRAWING CLASS 


By Marcaret M. Lee 
Director of Fine Arts Educational Work, Carnegie Institute 


A FEW years 
back, art—and 
that art largely 
limited to draw- 
ing and painting 

ictures—could 
be looked upon 
only as a frill, in 
comparison with 
such fundamen- 
tals as reading, 
writing, and 
arithmetic. To- 
day, in fostering the three C’s—Char- 
acter, Culture, and Citizenship—art is a 
fundamental. 

The Carnegie Institute, long in friendly 
cooperation with the educators of this 
community, is making a definite con- 
tribution to the schools in the realiza- 
tion of these aims through the Saturday 
Morning Drawing Class for children 
with special ability. 

From a tiny project with twelve 
children this Drawing Class has de- 
veloped over a period of six years into 
one large unit of six hundred boys and 
ae hundred and fifty chosen 
rom the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades 
of the Pittsburgh Public Schools, two 
hundred and fifty chosen from the same 
grades of the city and suburban private 
and parochial schools, and the ial 
public schools. From an enrollment of 
approximately fifty thousand, these are 
the six hundred children who, in the 
opinion of their teachers and super- 
visors, have special ability in art. The 
class is deatee’ upon as a laboratory in 
which the child with special ability re- 
Ceives superior instruction free of cost 
—a laboratory in which the instructor 
has every opportunity to try out and 
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develop new methods, without in- 
terrupting or duplicating a regular 
schoolroom course of study. 

Royal Cortissoz defines the artist as a 
man who “‘sees beautifully.’’ This has 
been the objective playing through all 
the work—helping the children to see 
beautifully. They draw well, some of 
them exceptionally well—but few of 
them know what to draw—how to 
look and see, to use the mind with the 
eye to guide the hand. 

The Institute has been particularly 
fortunate in its instructors. Elmer A. 
Stephan, director of art in the Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools, comes under Mr. 
Cortissoz’ classification of an artist. 
He goes a step farther. He not only 
sees beautifully himself but he has a 
rare way of helping others to see 
beautifully. 

The lesson, limited to one hour, con- 
sists of a twenty-minute demonstration 
by the instructor, followed with an ap- 
plication of its principles by the chil- 
dren. The demonstration is in the na- 
ture of a chalk talk, with emphasis on 
some particular quality—say, for in- 
stance, balance, curves, or proportion. 
The presentation is so simple that a 
nine-year-old 5B can follow it as readily 
as a thirteen-year-old 8A, but the ap- 
plication is a test of the child’s own 
individual ability. 

The chalk talks are always given in 
the Lecture Hall; sometimes the chil- 
dren draw there also. Frequently the 
—— can best be made in one of 
the galleries, in which case the children 
go there. 

Cora Helen Coolidge, late president 
of Pennsylvania College for Women, 
once remarked that nothing which 
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might be put into the Carnegie Institute 
could be more beautiful than the build- 
ing itself; but a glimpse of five hundred 
boys and girls, standing, kneeling, 
sitting tailor-fashion, stretching flat 
on the floor of the Hall of Architecture 
making pictures, as well as a picture, 
changed her opinion. 

The period for application is seldom 
more than thirty-five minutes, and the 
children never have an opportunity to 
work over or complete a drawing 
on a later visit. Each morning a new 

roblem is started. It is amazing to see 

aa quickly they choose an object or 
come upon an idea illustrative of the 
point of the lesson and how earnestly, 
and with what joy, they apply them- 
selves. Frequently a child will make 
two drawings in the time at his dis- 
posal. 

The drawing equipment is the 
simplest possible—a piece of beaver 
board for the lap, a pencil, a box of 
crayons, and a few sheets of paper, all 
provided for the class by the Institute. 


SKETCHING IN HALL OF SCULPTURE 


A WILDCAT 


The children may take the drawings 
home but every paper is left every 
Saturday. They know that if left, the 
drawings will be looked over and per- 
haps criticized the next week. For 
each morning before the lesson starts 
the names of the children who excelled 
the week before are read and the ten 
best papers are shown. One’s heart 
beats a little faster if his name is read, 
and very, very fast if his paper is chosen. 

Do you wonder how one teacher 
manages such a large class? There is 
seldom a question of discipline. We do 
try to teach the children to see beauti- 
fully—they seem to know how to act 
beautifully. Each day a different group 
of twenty boys and girls are appointed 
monitors to take attendance, distribute 
supplies, direct the seating, collect and 
store materials. They prove capable 
and happy in the tasks assigned, and 
the others take pride in cooperating. 

The doors are opened at ten, and the 
lesson does not start until ten-thirty, 
but at nine oclock the queue begins. 
There is little Abe, who comes clutching 
a paper bag with a ‘‘rare bug’’ from his 
father’s fruit store to be presented to 
the Museum and who explains that he 
sleeps in a hard bed on Friday nights so 
as to be sure to ‘‘waken in time.” 
There is Ross, whose clothes are soaked 
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A DREAM CITY 


after a four-mile walk in the pouring 
rain. He just can’t get any wetter 
walking home. There is Henry, so 


happy to be in the line again and who 
smilingly hands you his mother’s note: 
“Henry has missed drawing school 
lately because I could not give him the 
car fare. I hope that it will be possible 


for you to take him back. I always 
liked to draw when I was a girl.”’ 
There is Louis, who sold you the paper 
when you were leaving the theater last 
night. There is Rita, who tells you 
good-by now lest she should miss you 
after school, and who hopes her place 
can be kept for her while she spends the 
winter in Florida. There is Harriet, 
whose father brings her and three other 
little girls in a comfortable car each 
morning. And frail little Angelo, who 
can come to drawing school only when 
he can borrow his brother’s shoes. 

Every child cherishes his membership 
in the class; it is an honor to represent 
his school, and he enjoys the incentive 
which comes from working with others 
who carry the same honors. Each de- 
— a style, appreciated and recog- 
nized in turn by his neighbors; Jac- 
queline, Jimmie, and Elizabeth with 
techniques as distinct as Matisse, Le 
Sidaner, and Knight. 

Character, Culture, Citizenship. To 


nd an hour each Saturday in learn- 
ing to look for loveliness and repeating 
the lesson all through the week—is this 
not developing character? To develop 
the ability to respond to the beautiful 
in nature and the works of man—is this 
not fostering culture while developing 
character? To know how to use, enjoy, 
and value a great public institution—is 
this not adding good citizenship to 
culture and character? 

In the years to come only a few, per- 
haps not even one, of these six hundred 
boys and girls will be producing artists, 
but it is our hope that all having 
learned to see beautifully today will, 
as the men and women of tomorrow, 
find and help others to find “‘real beauty 
in all living.” 

Surely this would be the realization 
in some measure of the dream of our 
Founder. 

An exhibition of these sketches by the 
Saturday Morning Drawing Class will 
be on view in the Balcony of the Hall 
of Sculpture from May 25 to June 15. 


SKETCHING IN HALL OF ARCHITECTURE 
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SHAKESPEARE’S BIRTHDAY 


T= Shakespeare Birthday Club of 
Pittsburgh—the oldest organization 
of that kind in the United States—cele- 
brated the poet’s natal day in Carnegie 
Music Hall with the great scene from 
“Henry VIII"’ showing Cardinal Wol- 
sey’s fall, given by the student players 
from the Drama School of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. The hall was 
well filled, and this year the children 
from the Saturday morning drawing 
classes formed a large and important 
section of the audience. Their teachers 
had told them that on this morning, 
instead of sketching from the objects 
within the Institute, they would make 
mental images of one or more of the 
players and draw from memory after- 
wards; and this was done, many of them 
turning in very commendable pictures 
of the blustering king, the scarlet- 
robed cardinal, and the courtiers. 


The scene itself was given in an ab- 
sorbing style which easily carried the 
imagination with it. We saw Wolsey 
come upon the stage in the arrogance of 
his ambition and avarice, only to have 
the king discover his duplicity and cast 
him down from his high office; and then 
came the fine declamation in which he 
utters the notable lament: “‘O Crom- 
well, Cromwell! Had I but serv’d my 
God with half the zeal I serv’d my king, 
he would not in mine age have left me 
naked to mine enemies.’ Some of the 
spectators commented that this scene 
showed Wolsey’s redemption from 
worldly pride and restored him to a 
flavor of heavenly piety; but others were 
practical enough to think that the 
cardinal had been found out and was 
pitying himself for not covering his 
tracks. 

Henry VIII was played by Franklin 
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Heller, who was garbed in the famous 
Holbein costume; Robert Gill was Wol- 
sey, every inch a cardinal, accompanied 
by his faithful Cromwell (John Daw- 
son). The intriguing lords were the 
duke of Norfolk (Emanuel Breakstone), 
Sir Thomas Lovell (George McCalmon), 
the duke of Suffolk (Regis Joyce), and 
the earl of Surrey (Boyd Crawford); and 
the lord chamberlain was impersonated 
by Raymond Neyhart. 

‘At the conclusion of the scene the 
group was augmented by Queen Katha- 
rine (Mary Rowles) and her attendants 
(Louise Amsler, Mary Dingfelder, Ruth 
Hornbeck, and Viola Sayles), and the 
whole company, followed by the audi- 
ence, made its way to the entrance of 
Music Hall and grouped itself in familiar 
negligence upon the great statue of the 
bard; whereupon Miss Rowles recited 
an ode to Shakespeare, composed by 
the president of the Birthday Club for 
these occasions, and did it with such 
deep feeling and such a lovely voice 
that when at the finish of her effort she 
placed the wreath around the poet's 
neck, he seemed conscious of the lady’s 
favor. 

The final feature on the program was 
the planting of a mulberry tree in the 
grass plot near the statue. This tree 
had been brought to Pittsburgh from 
the Shakespeare garden at Stratford 
some three years ago, when it was only 
a little shoot, through the kind atten- 
tion of Florence A. Kemler, one of the 
president's secretaries. The plant had 
been nourished through all that time 
in the Phipps Conservatory in Schenley 
Park, and now that it had grown u 
into a sturdy but still small cadieed 
Miss Kemler was appointed to the 
pleasing task of placing it in the teem- 
ing bosom of Mother Earth, where 
Shakespeare seated hard by can breathe 
the very atmosphere of his former home. 


It is the tragedy of philosophy that it has so 
lost itself in verbiage that when it is presented 
without the verbiage the professors cannot recog- 
nize it as philosophy. 

—Wi.t Durant 


COMMENCEMENT 
AT CARNEGIE TECH 


Cr Monday morning, June 12, the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
will hold its twenty-sixth commence- 
ment in Syria Mosque. The address of 
the occasion will be given by Dr. John 
C. Merriam who, as president of the 
Carnegie Institution of Weiiiomsons is 
in direct touch with some of the world’s 
most important work in the develop- 
ment of scientific knowledge. 

On Sunday evening, June 11, the 
Right Reverend Cameron J. Davis, 
bishop of the diocese of Western New 
York, will deliver the baccalaureate 
sermon to the graduating class in Car- 
negie Music Hall. 


ARCHITECTURAL STRIDES 
IN 1932 - 


ve American Federation of Arts, a 
national institution for the cultiva- 
tion of the arts, goes on record as saying 
that there has probably never been a 
year more notable than 1932 in the 
quality, variety, and importance of the 
buildings erected in our country. In 
addition to twelve museums, federal, 
state, and municipal buildings of great 
beauty have been constructed this year. 
Business buildings, churches, hospitals, 
and theaters have displayed the versa- 
tility of our architects and architectural 
craftsmen. Airports, municipal pools, 
and other novel structures have offered 
new problems for solution. The re- 
placement of slums by community- 
housing projects has gathered headway. 
Much landscape architecture has escaped 

ublic attention only because it was 
Scaely designed in the service of private 
homes, but it should secaniaiien be 
included among the national achieve- 
ments of the year. And finally, the 
Century of Progress Exposition build- 
ings at Chicago point the way to new 
marvels of architecture for the years to 
come. 
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ason, do you think we can ever 

develop a culture in our modern 

world that will equal the golden 
age of Greece? How was it that the 
common man—and perhaps the com- 
mon woman too—the ordinary people 
who lived in Greece twenty-five hun- 
dred years ago—how was it that they 
all found plenty of time for indulgent 
hours in painting, sculpture, music, 
architecture, and poetry, and yet kept 
their own country in the forefront in 
the world of commerce? And why is it 
that we are so backward in these in- 
tellectual splendors today? And 
why . 

“Hold up, Penelope,’’ cried the 
Gardener. ‘You are out of breath, and 
you have piled so many questions to- 
gether—like Pelion upon Ossa—that I 
am losing track of them. Let us sit 
down upon this bench with the flowers 
blooming around us—’"’ Here he hastily 


plucked some scented lilacs and gave 


them to Penelo ‘““—and I will try 
to blend your thoughts into one ques- 
tion, and answer it in such fullness as 
my poor intelligence will permit.” 

“Now, Jason, never depreciate your- 
self!"’ 

They sat down together, Penelope 
wearing a big-brimmed hat, her lap 
full of Jason’s spring blooms, and her 
face pink with good health, while the 
Gardener smiled upon her as one would 
on a constant playmate. 

‘In old Greece,’ he said, ‘‘we worked 
hard and had a great business; but 
before arriving at business age every- 
body went to school from childhood 
to manhood, just as they do here now, 
and when they had come to maturity 
they had absorbed the culture of the 
age so that all the rest of their lives was 
lighted by it, and business was only an 
incident in the beautiful world of their 
minds.”’ 

‘Did you have long school hours?”’ 


Ce THE GARDEN OF GOLD 


“Oh, my, yes. School began at sun- 
tise and ended at dark. And the tasks 
they gave us! Why, when Alcibiades 
was a boy he beat a schoolmaster, on 
the ground that he did not possess a 
copy of Homer. It was no uncommon 
thing for boys of fifteen to know by 
heart the whole of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey; there were no printed books, 
and we were all required to recite long 
passages of prose and poetry from 
memory. Pictures and sculpture 
abounded everywhere, and any man 
who owned a beautiful object and re- 
fused to let the people enjoy it was 
considered a public enemy. The love of 
music was developed by having us sing 
great choruses; and our physical health 
was taken care of by constant exercise 
in the field, the stream, and the gym- 
nasium.”’ 

“What kind of business men did all 
this make, Jason?”’ 

“The very best, Penelope. Business 
was a means of living, but while we 
were acquiring the means of living—and 
afterward—we lived in the domain of 
the intellect. The business man of my 
day went to his office at an early hour, 
and arranged perhaps to send his ships 
through the Pillars of Hercules to an 
island country known as Britannia to 
bring back a cargo of tin; and when 
he had done this, his work for that day 
was finished, and he then pursued his 
enjoyment. 

‘What did he do?”’ 

“Well, he would go to the theater 
and witness a play by Sophocles; then 
to the art gallery to inspect the latest 
picture or sculpture; then he would 
drop into the odeum and listen to an 
oration by Pericles; if time allowed he 
would visit the studios and see Phidias 
at work on his statues—perhaps those 
very ones which you have just been 
copying for your lovely model of the 
Parthenon—or he would study tke 
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latest plans among the architects; and 
in the evening he would meet his 
friends for a discussion of the topics of 
the times—and they were great topics, 
concerning war and peace, and the pur- 
pose of education, and fair dealing for 
the poor.”’ 

‘‘Jason, comparing our business men 
today with those of ancient Greece, 
what is it in your opinion that makes 
so great a difference in the civilized 
mass?”’ 

‘The difference, Penelope, lies in the 
failure of the business man today to 
apply his knowledge to his life through 
his imagination.” 

Penelope mused, and then said: “‘He 
sees things only with his physical 
eyes?”’ 

‘Yes, and he is not conscious of that 
world which the men of Greece saw 
through the eyes of the mind.”’ 

“Does that world still exist—the 
glory that was Greece?” 

“Oh, yes—for those who will ex- 
plore it.”’ 


GOLDEN FRUITAGE 


From time to 
time the book 
collections of the 
Carnegie Library 
are increased by 
private means 
when friends 
give funds to 
pr ovide new 

ooks dealing 
with subjects 
which are par- 
ticularly dear to 
them. Recently 
the Central Council of Polish Organiza- 
tions in Pittsburgh gave the sum of $50 
for the purchase of books written in 
English covering Polish literature, his- 
tory, travel, and any other phases of 
Polish life which may be of interest to 
American readers. Such a gift will be 
most productive in enlarging the knowl- 
edge of the life and traditions of Poland 
among the people of Pittsburgh. 

The salina of this generous Council 


Frank A. PIEKARSKI 


is the Honorable Frank A. Piekarski, 
long eminent in Polish and American 
affairs in our city, and but a few days 
ago appointed to the bench by the 
Governor of the Commonwealth as a 
judge in the county court. 

Last spring when the engineers of the 
class of 1912 at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology were celebrating the 
occasion of their twentieth reunion, it 
was found that a treasury sum of $37.86 
survived the years. Where better could 
idle dollars be applied than to the 
endowment fund of Fech—so the money 
was voted for that fruitful purpose. 
This sum at compound interest will 
have grown to $75.34 by 1946 when the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 
will add $150.68 in accordance with its 
promise to match at that time every $1 
raised by Tech up to $4,000,000 with $2. 
The ultimate value of the gift of these 
alumni engineers therefore becomes 
$226.02. 

With this issue of the Magazine the 
money gifts recorded in its pages stand 
at $1,012,066.92. 


AN EGYPTIAN EXHIBIT BY 
SEWICKLEY CHILDREN 


AN unusual Egyptian exhibit, pre- 
pared under the supervision of Miss 
Elizabeth Jackson by the children of 
the fourth grade of the Sewickley 
Academy, will be on display in the 
Childrens Museum of the Carnegie In- 
stitute from May 15 to June 9. 

The children were interested in the 
customs and beliefs of these ancient 
people and decided to make a tomb and 
place on its walls drawings which 
would serve to illustrate the activities 
and traditions of the people. The draw- 
ings, original both as to choice of sub- 
ject and design, were made on wrapping 
paper and were then colored with pepper 
paint. The entire exhibit is the work 
of these children, and the objects dis- 
played are those which made the great- 
est impression on the students. 
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THE JACOB WOLLE HERBARIUM 
By O. E. JENNINGs 


Curator of Botany, Carnegie Museum 


Tue most notable 
botanical acces- 
sion to the Car- 
negie Museum in 
recent years is 
the collection of 
plant specimens 
which was be- 
queathed to the 
Herbarium by 
Dr. W. J. Hol- 
land. This her- 
barium belonged 
originally to his mother’s father, Jacob 
Wolle, a botanist of note in Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Holland's father was 
the Reverend Francis R. Holland, who 
in his younger days was a missionary in 
the West Indies, and who was much 
interested in natural history. Having 
accumulated collections of plants and 
other specimens, he brought his ma- 
terial to Jacob Wolle for identification 
and there met the daughter, whom he 
married. Apparently many of the speci- 
mens in the Jacob Wolle Herbarium 
indicated by the labels as having been 
collected by F. R. Holland in Jamaica 
are of this origin. 

Jacob Wolle botanized extensively 
around Bethlehem and, indeed, through 
various other parts of southeastern 
Pennsylvania sat over into New Jersey, 
and he apparently carried on exchanges, 
or at least secured specimens from 
various other contemporary botanists— 
William Darlington, the noted author 
of the ‘Flora Cestrica’’; Thomas C. 
Porter, of Lafayette College; C. W. 
Short, the pioneer botanist of Ken- 
tucky; John Tenney: the famous botanist 
of New York; and Asa Gray, of Har- 

vard, the peer of American systematic 
botanists of his time. 

The original Jacob Wolle Herbarium 
eventually became the possession of 





Dr. Holland and was considerably sup- 
plemented by material from various and 
widely separated sources, mostly col- 
lected by Dr. Holland himself. ‘There 
are many specimens from western North 
Carolina, without date, but it is known 
that as a boy he collected extensively 
around what is now Winston-Salem and 
that those collections were not de- 
stroyed. While he was a student at 
Amherst, other specimens were col- 
lected, not only from that vicinity in 
Massachusetts, but from farther afield 
in northern New England. He was the 
Naturalist of the United States Eclipse 
Expedition to Japan in 1887, and there 
likewise made rather extensive botani- 
cal collections. 

Dr. Holland must have collected a 
great many plants in the neighborhood 
of Bethlehem, probably while he was 
still a student there. Later, after taking 
up his residence in Pittsburgh, he be- 
came more actively interested in ento- 
mology and there seem to be but few 
specimens from this region in the 
herbarium. Hespent considerable time, 
however, at Cresson, often in the com- 
pany of the Carnegies, on the top of the 
Allegheny Mountains, which a genera- 
tion ago was a much frequented sum- 
mering place for Pittsburghers. This 
explains the presence of several small 
collections from that region. Alto- 
gether, the Jacob Wolle Herbarium, as 
it stands, is estimated to consist of 
about 30,000 specimens of plants. 

The nucleus around which the Car- 
negie Museum Herbarium has been 
assembled was a collection of about 
20,000 specimens presented to the Mu- 
seum in its very early days by the 
Botanical Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania. This herbarium consisted 
largely of specimens representing the 
flora of Western Pennsylvania. Subse- 
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quently, the collections from Western 
Pennsylvania were greatly supplemented 
through the activities of the botanical 
staff of the Museum as well as through 
the interested cooperation of various 
members of the Botanical Society. 
There have also been presented to the 
Herbarium in recent years the extensive 
private herbarium of Professor B. H. 
Patterson, and the private botanical 
collections of the late John D. Shafer. 
The flora of Western Pennsylvania is 
now represented in the Carnegie Mu- 
seum Herbarium by more than 100,000 
named and carefully arranged speci- 
mens, and this collection takes rank as 
one of the best local herbaria in 
America. For eastern Pennsylvania, 
however, the collections are by no 
means so complete nor so representative. 
Extensive exchanges were arranged 
with the late Dr. Porter, at Lafayette 
College, and with Philadelphia botan- 
ists, and several collecting trips have 
been made by members of the botanical 
staff of the Museum to the Pocono 
region. When the specimens from 
southeastern Pennsylvania in the Jacob 
Wolle Herbarium shall have been named 
aad incorporated into the general col- 
lections, it is thought that they will 
materially enrich the representation of 
the flora of that pact of Peansylvania in 
the Herbarium olithie Carnegie Museum. 


THE SCHOLASTIC’S 
MUSEUM AWARD 


O' outstanding interest to Pitts- 
burghers in the recent Sixth 
National High School Art Exhibition at 
the Carnegie Institute were the Carnegie 
Museum awards, so named in honor of 
Andrey Avinoff, director of the Car- 
negie Museum, who originated the 
project and under whose inspiration the 
idea was first demonstrated successfully 
in our local high schools. 

The awards are given for the best 
drawing of some animal or plant, living 
or extinct, which appears or might 
appear among the specimens of a mu- 
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seum. From this drawing the com- 
peting art student must derive a deco- 
trative design to be applied to a textile, 
pottery or another ceramic, and jewelry. 
The first prize is here reproduced and 
is the work of Betty Freese, of Notre 
Dame Convent, Staten Island, who has 
taken for her motif the feather of a pea- 
cock, the design of which has been 
applied to a pair of earrings, the deco- 
ration of a vase, and a pattern for a 
fabric. The second prize was won by 
Eugene Zabowski, and the third by 
Andrew B. Sefcik—both Pittsburgh stu- 
dents of the Connelley Trade School. 
This exhibition of high-school art, 
the result of a aecaaiaial competition 
in which the high schools of some 
seven hundred towns and cities par- 
ticipated, was shown at the Institute 
from April 26 to May 11. Pittsburgh 





was given the first view because the 
enterprise is carried on by the Scholastic, 
a national magazine published here. 
Under the auspices of the American 
Federation of Arts the exhibition has 
now gone on tour of seventeen key cities 
of the United States. 
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MAY IN THE BIRDS’ CALENDAR 


By Rutu TRIMBLE 
Acting Assistant Curator of Ornithology, Carnegie Museum 


Tue magic of 

May! This month 

of sunshine and 

fragrant blossoms 

is for the bird 

student the high 

tide of the year. 

The joyous trill 

of the song spar- 

row last Rebru- 

ary, the soft 

warble of the 

first bluebird, 

and the appearance of sleek robins were 

gladly hailed as tokens of approaching 

spring. Nearly three months have 

assed since the coming of those hardy 

Eensuenate of the migrating army, and 

in that time many more wanderers have 

arrived. Now in May they come in 

great waves from faraway southern 

lands. Every thicket rings with the 

music of their songs, and even the trees 

of city streets may flash with brilliant 

warblers. Many of them are travelers 

who halt only for food and rest, but 

some will call this home and stay with 

us to build their nests and rear their 

young. The early migrants were those 

that spent the winter just south of us 

within the United States, but these late 

arrivals—the warblers, vireos, and fly- 

catchers—have been wintering on the 

slopes of the Andes or on the pampas of 

Brazil. For many of them the journey 

will not end until they reach Labrador 

or distant Alaska. It is nothing short 

of marvelous that they can traverse 

unerringly such distances to their sum- 
mer homes. 

The vast majority of the migrating 
hordes travel at night; some migrate 
both by day and by night; and others 
only by day. The daylight travelers are 
birds of strong, easy flight, for the most 
part those that habitually feed in the 


open or on the wing, such as hawks, 
shore birds, blackbirds, swifts, and 
swallows. The smaller birds fly by 
night, seeking in the darkness protec- 
tion from hawks and other enemies. 
Food, too, has played an important part 
in establishing the habit of night 
travel. Daylight is essential to the 
finding of seeds and insects upon which 
most of these small birds feed. A night 
flight will extend the journey, and the 
daylight hours may then be spent in 
resting and feeding before pressing on- 
ward under cover of darkness. 

Extensive journeys afield are not 
necessary for observing birds. Wide 
lawns with tangled vines and shrubbery, 
gardens and tree-shaded streets will all 
have their quota of feathered visitors. 
Our city parks are excellent places to 
make the acquaintance of the s ring 
migrants. An early morning walk in 
May will be made eventful if among the 
warbler host we catch a glimpse of the 
rare Cape May, or in the chorus of the 
sparrow tribe detect the plaintive song 
of the white-crowned. These rarities, 
however thrilling, will be only inci- 
dental to the pleasure of greeting old 
familiar friends, a very few of which 
can be reviewed here. 

The early arrivals of the sparrow 
family were mainly brown streaked, 
rather difficult to distinguish until we 
learn that each species really has dis- 
tinctive characters. By way of proving 
that the sparrow family is not with- 
out its illustrious members, the rose- 
breasted grosbeak returns early in May 
from South America and frequently 
nests in our parks. Its costume of black 
and white with rose-splashed vest is 
unmistakable, and its melodious, liquid 
song rings loud and clear from the top 
of a tall tree. The female rose-breast 
resembles her handsome mate only 
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remotely, for her breast bears no rosy 
hue, and her plumage is a dull streaked 
brown. The attentive husband assists 
her in incubating. 

A suspicious rustle or scratching 
among the leaves and a spirited 
‘‘t-whee’’ reveal the presence of the 
frisky towhee, sometimes called ground 
robin. Indeed, the towhee is not un- 
like the robin in appearance, although 
his upper parts, throat and breast are 
distinctly black, his belly white, and the 
chestnut color is confined to his sides. 
As the towhee scratches among the 
leaves, like a little hen, he keeps his 
tail querkily elevated and displays quite 

lainly the broad white tips of the outer 
eathers. 

A gay carol from a flowering apple 
tree reveals the presence of the yellow 
warbler. One of the best known of its 
family, it returns to us each spring and 
builds its own-lined nest in shade 
trees and orchards. Uniformly a bright 
greenish yellow 
in color, it should 
not be confused 
with the gold- 
finch, which has 
black on its 
crown, wings, 
and tail. Another 
warbler. easy to 
identify and com- 
mon in old fields 
and scrubby 
second growth, 
is the myrtle 
warbler, the 
hardiest of its 
tribe. Its plum- 
age is bluish gray 
with four dis- 
tinct yellow 
patches: on the 
crown, above the 
tail, and on each 
side of the breast. 
Almost any 
woodland is sure 
to harbor the 
black and white 
warbler. As dis- 


A PAIR OE SCARLET TANAGERS 
GALLERY OF BIRDS, CARNEGIE MUSEUM 


tinctive in color as a zebra, its entire 
plumage is striped with black and 
white. It is found creeping about the 
trunks and branches of trees in search 
of insect pests. An olive-green warbler 
with throat and breast of bright yellow 
and a mask of black across the eyes is 
the Maryland yellow-throat, common 
along bushy streams and in thickets. 
Although one ordinarily thinks of 
warblers as exploring the tree tops, at 
least one of them—the ovenbird—walks 
daintily over the ground and searches 
for its food among leaves. He flies up 
to a branch to pour out with tremen- 
dous enthusiasm his song, which has 
been described as saying, ‘‘teacher, 
teacher, teacher."" These few repre- 
sentatives of the great family of wood 
warblers are the most common of those 
that arrive in late April or early May 
and remain in our region as summer 
residents. The great majority of the 
clan are the very last of the spring 
arrivals, and they 
pause only mo- 
mentarily in 
hurrying to their 
northern breed- 
ing grounds. 
May is not 
complete without 
the rollicking 
tinkle of the 
bobolink’s song, 
echoing from 
meadow and 
field. The male 
bobolink is a 
charlatan in his 
glossy black coat 
with buffy white 
patches on the 
back. His un- 
obtrusive mate is 
sparrowlike in 
appearance, her 
plumage being 
buffy, heavily 
streaked above 
with brown. 
After the nesting 
season the male 
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assumes the same quiet dress, and in 
huge flocks they travel to southern 
rice fields, where for a time the bobo- 
links are unwelcome visitors as they 
migrate to their winter home in South 
America. 

A flash of brilliant orange and black 
in the tops of orchard and shade trees 
betrays the presence of one of the 
handsomest members of the summer 
chorus—the Baltimore oriole, so named 
by the early settlers of Maryland, who 
were pleased to discover in this song- 
ster the colors of their leader, Lord 
Baltimore. The more soberly colored 
female builds that marvel of nest con- 
struction, a pouch-shaped bag of plant 
fibers or string suspended by its rim 
from the very tip i oamilias branch. 
A woodland bird no less brilliant is 
the scarlet tanager, our only repre- 
sentative of a tropical American family 
of between five and six hundred species. 
The black wings and tail of the male 
contrast vividly with the rest of his 
scarlet dress. In his tropical winter 
home the scarlet tanager wears olive 
green like that of his mate, reserving 
his bright red coat for a wedding dress. 

From its name one might think the 
wood thrush a forest-dwelling bird, but 
in reality it is quite common in city 
parks and about the hedges of wide 
lawns. The wood thrush has been 
allotted a plain and unpretentious coat 
of brown, and its white breast and sides 
are marked with large, round black 
spots. In spite of its somberness, this 
thrush, like others of its famous family, 
has excellent vocal ability, and its 
clear, flutelike song is an inspiring part 
of a May morning. 

The brown thrasher should not be 
confused with the thrushes, although 
his streaked breast and brown habit do 
resemble that well-known group. He 
spends much time on the ground in 
thickets and shrubbery, but mounts to 
a lofty perch of a tree to deliver his 

erless song—a ringing medley of 
amiliar bird notes, which has earned 
for him the name of ‘‘northern mock- 
ingbird.’’ A close relative of the brown 


thrasher is the more domesticated 
catbird, whose alarm note is like the 
mewing cry of a kitten, and whose 
color is suggestive of a gray Maltese. 
The catbird has a rich, varied song 
which compares favorably with those 
of his distinguished cousins—the 
thrasher and mockingbird. Never still, 
the catbird nervously twitches his body 
and flirts his tail to show the reddish 
brown patch of feathers beneath. 

A familiar bird at twilight from the 
middle of May throughout the summer 
is the slim, graceful nighthawk, as it 
circles low over house tops, sweeping 
into its cavernous mouth night-flying 
moths and insects. When the night- 
hawk is flying batlike in town, uttering 
his nasal ‘“‘pee-nk, pee-nk,’’ another 
member of his family is calling from 
the woodlands its familiar name— 
‘‘whip-poor-will, whip-poor-will.’’ He, 
too, is playing the part of an animated 
insect-trap, and his wide mouth is well 
adapted to this useful vocation, for 
long bristles fringe its yawning cavity. 

Not all the Maytime happenings in 
the bird world are confined to these 
late-comers of spring migration. Resi- 
dent birds as well as many which ap- 
peared in March and April are busy 
with domestic problems. The robin’s 
spotted young are clamoring loudly for 
worms; the dainty, rufous-capped chip- 
ping sparrow has tiny, cinnamon- 
spotted blue eggs in his hair-lined nest; 
house wrens have recently moved into 
the lavishly supplied nest boxes; al- 
ready there are baby nuthatches in safe 
feather-lined homes in the cavities of 
forest trees; and flickers are quarreling 
with starlings who have appropriated 
their last year’s nesting holes. 

Almost daily at this season inquiries 
concerning the identity of strange trans- 
ients, tales of mating antics, and of 
unusual nesting sites reach the bird 
department of the Carnegie Museum, 
and attest the general interest in this 

hase of natural history. In the ex- 
Hibsibiont gallery the complete series of 
the birds of western Pennsylvania, 
which includes approximately three 
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hundred species, attracts many who hibits, assisted by mute instructors— 
wish to see at close range the many the labels—serve as an excellent intro- 
unfamiliar birds encountered during duction to the bird world for the person 
migration. Although the specimen on who would like to know more of the 
display in the Museum is perhaps not living world about him, whether that 
the jubilant, restless bird of the open, world be confined to his doorstep or 
yet it is much more amenable to inti- ex:end in fact or fancy to arctic islands 
mate observation. Our Museum ex- or tropical jungles. 


TIME’S WALLET PACKED WITH WORDS 


A Contest in Diction for Drama Students 


I order to emphasize the value of And farewell goes out sighing. O let not virtue 
correct and beautiful speech, the seck 


; Remuneration for the thing it was; 
Department of Drama of the Carnegie For beauty, wit, 


Institute of Technology will hold a High birth, vigor of bone, desert in service, 
freshman contest in diction on May 25. Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all 
The contestants will be judged upon To envious and calumniating time. 
3 ; One touch of nature makes the whole world 

correctness, clarity, and beauty of dic- . 
tion; and the qualities of interpretation. That all, with one consent, praise new-born 

Two prizes—$15 for the first, and $10 gawds, 
for the second—will be awarded. The Though they are made and molded of things 


selection to be presented is that bril- 
liant passage ies by Ulysses, where- 
in he reproves the sulking Achilles, in 
“Troilus and Cressida’’: 


Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 

Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, 

A great-siz'd monster of ingratitudes: 

Those scraps are good deeds past; which are 
devour'd 

As fast as they are made, forgot as soon 

As done: perseverance, dear my lord, 

Keeps honor bright: to have done is to hang 

Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 

In monumental mockery. Take the instant way; 

For honor travels in a strait so narrow 

Where one but goes abreast: keep, then, the 
path; 

For emulation hath a thousand sons 

That one by one pursue: if you give way. 

Or hedge aside from the direct Estate, 

Like to an enter’d tide they all rush by, 

And leave you hindmost; 

Or, like a gallant horse fall’n in first rank, 

Lie there for pavement to the abject rear, 

O’errun and trampl’d on: then what they do 
in present 

Though less than yours in past, must o’ertop 
yours; 

For time is like a fashionable host 

That slightly shakes his parting guest by the 
hand; 

And with his arms outstretch'd, as he would fly, 

Grasps in the comer: welcome ever smiles, 


past; 

And give to dust that is a little gilt 

More laud than gilt o’erdusted. The present 
eye 

Praises the present object: 

Then ar not, thou great and complete man, 

That all the Greeks begin to worship Ajax; 

Since things in motion sooner catch the eye 

Than what not stirs. The cry went once on 
thee, 

And still it might; and yet it may again, 

If thou wouldst not entomb thyself alive, 

And case thy reputation in thy tent; 

Whose glorious deeds but in these fields of 
late 

Made emulous missions 'mongst the gods them- 
selves, 

And drave great Mars to faction. 


May we make the suggestion that 
every household into which the Car- 
NEGIE MaGazine has entrance will 
arrange a contest on its own account in 
memorizing and reciting this great 
speech? As a study in the philosophy of 
life and as a spur to ambition it will be 
well worth the pains required, and when 
it can be spoken without prompting 
the result will be a permanent deposit 
in the minds of its readers which will 
be a valuable asset in their mental 
equipment. 
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SALESMANSHIP FOR SONS OF TECH 


ae the college-trained man 
has fared far better in retaining em- 
ployment in these recent slack years 
than those less well prepared, there are 
a number whose work has not survived 
the acuteness of the times. 

The Carnegie Tech alumnus seeking 
employment first turns to his Alma 
Mater, where the Bureau of Recommen- 
dations, headed by John David Beatty, 
endeavors to serve him. This Bureau 
has for its chief function the recom- 
mending and placing of Tech graduates 
in suitable positions throughout the 
United States. 

Since 1929 the task of the Bureau has 
necessarily been greatly intensified, and 
the number of openings very much 
curtailed. One of the few persistent 
demands, however, has been for sales- 
men; and as an outgrowth of that 
demand a group of unemployed alumni 
asked for some means of equipping 
themselves to qualify as salesmen. 

In answer, then, to the call for a 
course designed to train men who, al- 
though thoroughly prepared in. their 
particular professions, are faced with 
the necessity of selling or otherwise 
presenting information to the public, 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology in- 
augurated a course of ten evening lec- 
tures in the theory and practice of 
salesmanship, which was open without 
cost to its alumni. 

These ten Monday evening assemblies, 
which began on February 27 and ended 
on May 1, included lectures, demonstra- 
tions, and practical application on the 
part of the enrolled alumni. The course 
was under the personal direction of 
William C. Arther, past president of the 
Pittsburgh Advertising Club and the 
Sales Managers Club of Pittsburgh, and 
at present counsel for the F. A. Ensign 
Advertising Agency. 

The ready response to the course was 
indicated in the size of the attendance, 
the classes averaging 350 in number. 


The formal sessions lasted two hours, 
followed by a third hour devoted to a 
question-and-answer period which 
brought forward problems that mem- 
bers of the course were facing daily in 
their business and professional activi- 
ties. At the first lecture it became clear 
that in addition to training in salesman- 
ship, there was a distinct need to im- 
prove the morale of the men. Three 
years of severe competition in. selling 
or in business -had had its effect. The 
group was extremely responsive, how- 
ever, and when requested to test out 
methods of salesmanship, they did so 
and brought back valuable reports. 

It was also interesting to aoe the 
large number of men who presented to 
the lecturer personal problems, many 
of which helen connection whatever 
with salesmanship. Many of the mem- 
bers felt that the association with the 
other alumni-students was as valuable 
to them as the subject matter included 
in the lectures. Many a repressive 
attitude disappeared when it was possi- 
ble to talk out difficulties with old 
friends and former classmates. The 
informal, free style of presentation of 
the subject and the open forum at the 
close of each evening assisted in stimu- 
lating a fine esprit de corps. 

At the close of the last lecture a 
smoker was held in Carnegie Union. 
Oscar G. Fryer, instructor in physics, 
presented a mock radio broadcast of a 
perfect sales talk. Frederick P. Keppel, 
Thomas S. Baker, Samuel Harden 
Church, and Mr. Arther were honor 
guests of the 400 alumni attending. Dr. 
Keppel, who is president of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York and the leader 
of the adult education movement in 
America, had addressed the Pittsburgh 
Council on Adult Education earlier in 
the evening in Carnegie Music Hall. 
In speaking to the alumni, he com- 
mented on its being the largest adult edu- 
cation class held in Pittsburgh this year. 
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A Review of Shakespeare's ‘Henry VIII’ 
By Harotp GEOGHEGAN 
Professor of the History of Art, Carnegie Institute of Technolog y 


Ir most modern 
Shakespearean 
criticism is to be 
believed, we 
should not have 
been celebrating 
the anniversary 
of the poet's 
birth with a per- 
formance of 
‘Henry VIII.” 
Ever since the 
middle of the 
eighteenth century critics have been 
reducing Shakespeare’s share of this 
curious play and augmenting that of his 
collaborators until we wonder if Shake- 
speare had any part in it at all. 

Still, ‘Henry VIII’ was included in 
the first printed edition of Shake- 
speare’s works, therefore his two fellow 

layers who made the collection must 
have believed that he had some hand 
in the work. If so, it was his last play. 
It was during a performance of *‘All Is 
True’’—which is almost certainly the 
same play—that the old Globe Theater 
caught fire and was burned to the 
ground. The play is described on that 
occasion as a ‘‘new’’ play, and this fire 
took place in 1613. It is incredible that 
such a carelessly constructed and in- 
consistent play should have been written 
by Shakespeare after ‘‘A Winter's Tale’ 
and after ‘“The Tempest,’’ when his 
powers were at their height. 

The most plausible theory is that the 
play was begun by Shakespeare—the 
Opening scenes are sufficiently in his 
manner—and then, with touches here 
and there and perhaps an occasional 
scene, handed over to his collaborator. 
Shakespeare’s name may have been in- 
tentionally associated with it for box- 


office reasons, for he was the writer of 
chronicle-history plays par excellence. 

The author of the greater part of 
“Henry VIII’ was probably John 
Fletcher, Shakespeare's junior by some 
fifteen years. He was an excellent poet 
and an accomplished dramatist in his 
own way, but that way was not Shake- 
speare’s. It is generally conceded that 
the most effectively dramatic scenes of 
the play are Fletcher's: Buckingham's 
farewell, Wolsey’s final scene, the 
Queen's interview with the cardinals, 
and Katharine’s vision. These scenes 
have always proven so attractive to the 
actor that ‘‘Henry VIII" has never been 
long absent from the stage. Mrs. 


ENGLAND'S UXORIOUS KING 
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SCENE FROM ‘‘HENRY VIII 


Siddons preferred Queen Katharine to 
any other of Shakespeare’ s characters, 
and thought her the most natural of 
his heroines. ‘‘Madam,’’ said Dr. 
Johnson, “‘I think so too, and when- 
ever you perform it I will once more 
hobble to the theater.’’ An actor's 
estimate of the value of a play, however, 
is always contingent on the fatness of 
the part, and Dr. Johnson was one of 
the worst of critics when either the 


imagination or poetry was concerned. 

What a strange play as it now stands! 
‘A chronicle history with three and 
a half catastrophes, varied by a marriage 
and a coronation pageant and ending 


with the birth of a child’ is the de- 
scription of a German critic. Your 
sympathy, as Arthur Symons says, “‘is 
arbitrarily demanded and as arbitrarily 
countermanded.’’ Wolsey, first shown 
as an unscrupulous politician, is sud- 
denly transformed into the noblest of 
martyrs. At one moment you are asked 
to sympathize with the woes of Queen 
Katharine, at the next to rejoice with 
her rival. The play goes completely to 
pieces in the fourth act. It is impossible 
to take much interest in Cranmer with- 
out some preparation. There is no 
development in the character of any of 
the personages, no logical sequence in 
the events of the play. With the possi- 
ble exception 4g the outspoken Old 
Lady, there are none of those sharply 
etched minor characters of which Shake- 


"STUDENT PLAYERS 


speare is usually so untiringly lavish. 
The verse, though i it is always melodi- 
ous and sometimes beautiful, has not 
the true Shakespearean ring. Apropos 
of the Wolsey scene, Emerson said’ 
‘The lines are constructed to a given 
tune, and the verse has even a trace of 
pulpit eloquence instead of the 
meter of Shakespeare, whose secret is 
that the thought constructs the line, 
so that reading for the sense will be the 
best way to bring out the rhythm.” 
Fletcher's verse is handsome, rhetorical 
stuff. Indeed most of the familiar quo- 
tations and purple passages are his: 


Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness! 

This is the state of man: today he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope; tomorrow blossoms, 

And bears his blushing honors thick upon him; 

The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 

And—when he thinks, good easy man, full 
surely 

His greatness is a-ripening—nips his root, 

ane then he nia as I ie. 


‘Oh, sine w wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on prince's favors! 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. 


He gave his honors to the world again, 
His blessed part to heaven, and slept in peace. 


‘Tis better to be lowly born 
And range with humble livers in content 
Than to be perk'd up in a glistering grief, 
And wear a golden sorrow. 
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These are fine lines. If it were only 
the scholars who denied them to Shake- 
speare we might be suspicious. But the 
poets, who may be supposed to be 
especially sensitive to metrical style, 
are almost unanimous. Tennyson was 
one of the first to recognize the hand of 
Fletcher. Emerson has already been 
quoted. Browning thought that the 
“versification was nowhere Shake- 
speare’s’’ and is inclined to attribute the 
part which is not Fletcher’s to Mas- 
singer. 

The recent production of ‘Henry 
VIII or All Is True” (the second title 
had been restored to the program) was 
under the direction of B. Iden Payne, 
and was interesting as is all the work 
of Mr. Payne. The play was performed, 
as is usual in the Little Theater, on an 
Elizabethan stage, the only rea- 
sonable way to produce Shakespeare 
faithfully. The transitions from the 
vague locale ox the outer stage to the 
more definite scene of the inner stage, 
with occasiona! use of the upper stage, 
allow the play to run itscourse smoothly 
through the namerous scenes. Mr. 
Payne seems as much at home on the 
Elizabethan stage as if he had been an 
original member of the Globe Theater 
and of Mr. Burbage’s famous company. 
He has given us some new ond en- 
lightening readings of the lines. For 
instance, the opening scene, which is 
usually played as a straightforward, if 
rather pompous, description of the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, was spoken 
ironically and gained thereby. The 
careful stage directions of the First 
Folio for ‘“‘Queen Katharine Her 
Vision’’ were retained: 

“Enter solemnly tripping one after 
another six personages clad in white 
robes, wearing on their heads garlands 
of bays, and golden vizards on their 
faces . they first congee unto her 
and . . . make reverent curtsies.”’ 

The effect is perhaps more quaint than 
beautiful. 

Contrary to the usual custom of the 
Shakespearean revivals at the Little 
Theater, ‘‘Henry VIII’’ was played in 


the costume of the supposed period of 
the play, and not in the Elizabethan 
costume. In a play from such recent 
history where costume of the period 
must have been still available, it is 
quite possible that ‘‘Henry VIII"’ may 
have inca played in early instead of 
late sixteenth-century costume origin- 
ally. Miss Elizabeth Schrader recreated 
a number of delightful Holbein cos- 
tumes, notably those of Queen Katha- 
rine and her attendant ladies. Henry 
was a gorgeous figure, but most of the 
actors lacked the bulk necessary to fill 
out this extremely horizontal type of 
costume. 

The performance was a well-balanced 
one. The three major characters were 
very satisfactory. The first Wolsey I 
saw suggested the subtle churchman 
better than the second who was, how- 
ever, theatrically more effective. Both 
seemed a little intimidated by their 
robes. The first Katharine gave a very 
touching performance of the unhappy 
queen, the second disclosed a fine vibrant 
voice. Both of them looked superb. 
The sole Henry was played with a good 
deal of force and some humor. 

In the minor characters there is not 
much to work with, but Buckingham 
spoke his farewell with authority, 
Suffolk was played with a nice sharp 
edge, and the oily and complacent 
Cardinal Campeius was interestingly 
done. That very sweet song, ‘‘Orpheus 
with His Lute’’ was very prettily sung. 
The part of Anne Bullen is so incon- 
sistent that there is not much an actress 
can do with it except to look attractive 
enough to excuse Henry's behavior. 
That was admirably done. 


TO THINE OWN SELF BE TRUE! 

When a man reaches the true standard of con- 
duct, the more he is misunderstood or maligned 
the better for him; and he feels it to be so because 
it teaches him that it is ignoble even to enjoy the 
applause of others. What he seeks is his own 
verdict. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 

Prosperity doth best discover vice, but ad- 

versity doth best discover virtue. 
—Lorp Bacon 
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THROUGH 
THE EDITOR'S 


LAMPS IN THE UPPER STORIES 


anes reader writes a charming letter 
to The Window expressing some of 
those appreciative things which do so 
much to brighten the day’s work; and 
says this: 


You make me think of the imagination as a 
machine which stands in idleness in the brains of 
most people; and I am particularly concerned to 
learn the secret of its operation in the minds of my 
children. How are we to light these lamps in the 
upper stories of their young bodies so that they 
may not in later years wander in darkness? 


Our correspondent touches a subject 
which cannot be discussed too fre- 
quently or explored too profoundly. 
We would say at the start that life in 
the ordinary household has been 
cramped within such narrow and ma- 
terial confines that there is little chance 
for its undeveloped genius to soar into 
the empyrean heights. The first re- 
quisite of mental growth is leisure, and 
leisure is almost an unknown quantity 
in the present scheme of life. When the 
day’s tasks are done, there comes the 
natural demand for the lighter pleasures, 
and these are found in the motor car, 
the moving pictures, bridge games, and 
similar recreations. 

The schools do much to light the 
lamps in the upper stories, but the rest 
of it must be done at home, and con- 
sists, we think, of such carefully chosen 
reading as will at once charm the mind 
and inspire it to noble thinking. If 
every home had a comprehensive 
book of poetry and would use it to 
kindle the fervor of the children, urging 


them by praise or by simple prize-giving 
to commit some dramatic selection so 
that it could be spoken by heart in the 
family circle, one each week, those 
lamps would soon begin to glow. 

The world sorely needs this attention 
to what our correspondent calls the 
upper stories. Is there in the whole 
world today a philosopher, a historian, 
a composer, a dramatist, a novelist, a 
poet—of the first rank? If we have none, 
it is probably due to the fact that edu- 
cation in a material age has become 
practical and has abandoned its use of 
those so-called classical studies which 
gave us the master spirits of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign and by the same pro- 
cess reproduced most of them in the 
reign of Queen Victoria. The hope of 
another golden age cannot be fulfilled 
through those of us who are now 
mature; it rests entirely in the children 
of our readers and in the other children 
throughout this country who, by hav- 
ing the lamps in their upper stories 
lighted, trimmed, and kept burning, 
will when they grow up bring oa a new 
birth of learning. 


THE ELECTION FRAUD CASES 


A FEW months ago some 232 persons 
were indicted for offenses arising 
out of the elections in Allegheny 
County. Of this number 154 defendants 
came before Allegheny County judges 
and 81 of them were found guilty; 
while 78 came before visiting judges 
and only seven were found guilty. 
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At the conclusion of the trials, and 
through oral applications made by the 
attorneys, the judges granted paroles 
to a large number of these offenders, 
without a record of the reasons, with 
the result that there was a grave anxiety 
in the minds of our people, expressed 
through the newspapers and reflected 
Through the Editor's Window, lest 
such a generous example of leniency 
might assure future miscreants that 
there were no real terrors in the law 
and that the solemn decisions of the 
electorate might again and again be 
overthrown with impunity. 

Upon the request of William S. Dal- 
zell, an honored member of the bar, the 
judiciary committee of the Allegheny 
County Bar Association, with William 
A. Challener as its chairman, undertook 
to examine the matter, and in its re- 
port made these significant conclusions: 


From our investigation we are all of the opinion 
that the judges, in their disposition of these cases, 
are not justly subject to criticism. 

We have, however, reached certain conclusions 
with reference to the conduct of election cases in 
Allegheny County in the future. The first of these 
is that all election cases should be handled by 
Allegheny County judges. Our recommendation 
to this effect has been submitted to the judges and 
we understand that they have taken official action 
by the passage of a resolution adopting the same. 

We further suggest that in the future, in the case 
of all motions Zz the allowance of nolle prosse, 
the reasons for the motion, instead of being stated 
orally at the bar of the court as heretofore, shal] 
be made in writing by the district attorney and 
filed of record; this rule to be applied not only to 
election cases but also to all cases of importance. 
Our recommendation in this regard has also been 
approved by the judges, who have made a rule of 
court thereon. 

We further recommend that in all cases of parole 
and probation, a record be made by the court of 
its reasons for the disposition made of the motion. 

It seems that in the past it has been frequently 
the practice of district attorneys to recommend, 
and upon this recommendation it has been the 
practice of the court to order the placing of a 
defendant on probation even though guilty of 
clection fraud. The Committee recommends that 
it should be a policy in future election cases which 
involve actual fraud that a defendant who pleads 
or is found guilty receive a jail sentence in the 
absence of unusual or extenuating circumstances. 


It appears from this action of the 


bar and its acceptance by the bench 


that the public discussion of this im- 
portant matter has resulted in a sub- 
stantial reform of the procedure to be 
followed in election fraud cases in the 
future, whereby those who seek to 
violate the sanctity of the ballot box 
will no longer be able to expect a parole 
after their conviction upon the oral 
motion of the attorneys, and any rea- 
sons which may be advanced for 
clemency must be submitted in writing 
and made a part of the records of the 
courts together with the written de- 
cision of the judges in each case. This 
arrangement will give great satisfaction 
to the people of Pittsburgh and will 
restore their confidence in the certainty 
of adequate punishments for such 
offenders in the future. 

As a final word on the subject the 
Editor of the CarneGie MaGazin_E con- 
gratulates the committee and the Pitts- 
burgh judiciary upon the invaluable 
constructive work which they have now 
jointly accomplished; and if his com- 
ments on the episode have wounded the 
feelings of any member of the bench or 
bar, he regrets it from the depth of his 
soul. 


RUSHING FOR THE LIGHTS 


jm other day, while the Window was 
walking to the club for lunch, a man 
who had started to cross the street was 
so nearly run down by an automobile 
that even with his jump backward and 
the quick application of the brakes by 
the driver he made actually a hair- 
breadth escape from injury or death. 
The pedestrian had looked to the right 
and left and had waited on the curb for 
the lights to change from red to green. 
When the intermediate yellow changed 
to green, he started across, but the car 
advancing from the far side, with yellow 
changing to red against the driver, was 
accelerated in a mad rush to a dangerous 
speed, so that the accident was nar- 
rowly avoided. 

In the eighteen months of our par- 
ticipation in the World War there were 
50,510 members of the American Expe- 
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ditionary Force who were killed in 
action or died of wounds. During the 
past eighteen months in the United 
States there were 50,900 men, women, 
and children killed and 1,242,875 in- 
jured by automobiles. It is estimated 
that half of these casualties were due 
to the reckless speed of drivers who 
were rushing for the lights at crossings. 

It ought to be impressed on every 
owner and every driver of a motor car 
that speed to beat the changing lights 
is a moral crime which in a certain high 
percentage of cases is going to result 
inevitably in grievous injury or death. 

But besides the accidents at street 
crossings it is high time to end the fast 
driving along highways where many 
people are walking, and to drive with 
more caution at all times, because we 
are right now killing cighty-nine per- 
sons and injuring 2,336 every day in 
the year. 


FREE LECTURES 


TEcH 


8:30 p.m., CARNEGIE UNION 
May 
18—'‘‘Rockefeller Center: Vision and Reality,” 
by Donald Deskey, designer of interiors. 
19—'‘Circa 1933—A Discussion of Contempo- 
rary Architecture and Decorative Arts,”’ 
by Mr. Deskey. 


RADIO TALKS 


[Ending the series, ‘‘Spring: Nature in Her Busiest 
Mood,"’ and introducing the new series, ‘Summer: 
Nature in the Sunny Days,’ broadcast over WCAE 
on Monday evenings at 6:45 under the auspices of the 
Section of Education of the Carnegie Museum.| 


“Spring's Floral Offering,” 


by Edward H. 
Graham, 


assistant curator of Botany. 


“Summer Begins,"’ 
curator of Botany. 
“Let's Go Bug Hunting,’’ by Samuel H. 
Williams, professor of Zoology, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 
“The Leafy Month of June,’ by Dr. 
Jennings. 

26—‘‘The Attractions of Camping,” by Jane 
A. White assistant curator of Education. 


by O. E. Jennings, 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
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Minnie C. Rankin, President's Secretary 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


Homer Saint-Gaupens, Director 

Epwarp Durr Batxen, Acting Assistant Director 
Joun O'Connor Jr., Business Manager 
Gurtiaume Lerotte, European Representative 
Anne K. Srouzensacu, Secretary 

Maroaret M. Ler, Director of Educational Work 


CARNEGIE MUSEUM 

Anprey Avinorr, Director 

Srantey T. Brooxs, Curator of Recent Inverte- 
brates 

Artuur W. Henn, Curator of Ichthyology 

O. E. Jenninos, Curator of Botany and Director 
of Public Education 

Huco Kant, Curator of Entomology 

M. GranaM Nettinc, Curator of Herpetology 

O. A. Pererson, Curator of Fossil Mammals 

Sypney Prentice, Draughtsman 

R. H. Santens, Chief Preparator in Zoology 

W. E. Ciype Topp, Curator of Ornithology 

I. P. Totmacuorr, Curator of Invertebrate Paleon- 
tology 


CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL 
MarsHatt Brpwett, Organist and Director of 
Music 
Roy B. Amsrose, Manager 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
Raven Munn, Director 
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Wa ter I. Buttock, Adult Lending Department 
Mary E. Foster, Schools Department 
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Roy B. Amsrosg, Manager 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Tuomas S. Baxer, President 
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Wesster N. Jongs, Director, College of Engi- 
neering 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
COMMITTEES}+ 


MUSEUM COMMITTEE 
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COMMITTEE 
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{The President is ex-officio a member of all Committees. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
WHO'S WHO 


Under the Charters the same Trustees serve both 
the Carnegie Institute and the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, and eighteen of them (starred) are also 
Trustees of the Carnegie Library. 


Samuet Harpen Cuurcn, President 
Joun L. Porter, Vice President 
Aucustus K. Ouiver, Secretary 

Roy A. Hunt, Treasurer 


*Marcus AARON 
University of Pittsburgh. 
Board of Public Education. 
Advisory. 


President Pittsburgh 
Museum, Library, 


TayLor ALLDERDICE 
Lehigh. Manager Carnegie Hero Fund Commis- 
sion. Board of Public Education. Art, Music 
Hall, Advisory. 

*CHARLES ANDERSON 
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Princeton. President Arbuthnot-Stephenson Com- 
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Yale. Chairman A. M. Byers Company. Build- 
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*S. H. Cuurcn 
Director Pennsylvania Railroad—Western Com- 
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National Bank. 
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University of Pittsburgh. President Board of 
Trustees University of Pittsburgh. Museum, 
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Carnegie Institute of Technology. Director Traffic 
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Howarp Heinz 
Yale. President The H. J. Heinz Company. 
Director Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Art, 
Finance. 
*Joun S. HERRON 
Mayor of Pittsburgh. 
Grounds, Advisory. 
*Roy A. Hunt 
Yale. President Aluminum Company of America. 
Tech, Finance, Advisory. 


Tech, Buildings and 
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President Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Company. 
Tech, Museum, Auditing. 


Apert C. LEnMAN 
Harvard. President Blaw-Knox Company. Art. 


*Harry A. LitTLe 
President of City Council. 
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Sion. 


President Little 
Library, Pen- 
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seum, Tech. 
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University of Pittsburgh. Art, Advisory, Finance. 
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road Company. Art. 
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Yale. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
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Aucustus K. OLIVER 
Yale. President Board of Trustees Shadyside 
Academy. Tech, Museum, Advisory. 


*GrorGE S. OLIVER 
Yale. City Council. Vice President Commerce 


Building Company. Music Hall. 


Joun L. Porter 
Allegheny. Chairman Union Storage Company. 
Tech, Art, Finance, Advisory. 


Joun B. Sempie 
Lehigh. Museum. 


Gerorce E. Suaw 
Michigan. Reed, Smith, Shaw and McClay. 
Art, Museum, Advisory. 


*Witt1am Watson SMITH 
Princeton. Smith, Buchanan, Scott and Gordon. 
Art, Finance, Library. 


A. Bryan WaLi 
Artist. Art. 


WituaM P. WitHEROW 
Yale. President Spencer Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Music Hall, Museum. 
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